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LINCOLN  ORDERED  THE 

BAND  TO  PLAY  "DIXIE" 

[From    Juilee    Kobert    W.    MfBrirtc's    "Per- 
sonal   KecoUectious    of   Abraham    IJncoln"! 
General   Lee  surrender  to  General 
Grant    on    April    9.    1865.      The    word 
reached     the     war     department     and 
was  given  out  on  Monday,   April   10. 
The  day  was  warm  and  the  windows 
were   open.    We  heard   a   shout,   fol- 
lowed  immediately   by  cheering.   We 
j  looked    from    our    open    window    to- 
I  ward    the   war   department   am    saw 
i  evidence     of     great     excitement.      A 
voice    rane    out,       Lee    has    surren- 
dered."    I  know  of  no  language  suf- 
ficent  to  describe  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed.   In  every  direction  the  shout 
could    be    heard:    "Lee    has    surren- 
dered."       Men       yelled,       screamed, 
shouted,  cheered,  laughed  and   wept. 
No    one    thought    of    doing    business, 
A    crowd    gathered    in    front    of    the 
war  department.      A   band  appeared 
from     soniewliere     and     commenced 
playing  patriotic  airs.       In   response 
to   calls   there    were    many   speeches. 
That    of    Andrew    Johnson    was    bit- 
ter and   vindictive.       One   e.vpression 
I   can    never   forget.       It    was:    "And 
what  shall   be  done  with   the  leaders 
of    the    rehel    host?      I    know    what 
I    would   do   if   I    were    President.       I 
would    arrest    them    as    traitors.        1 
would   try  them  as  traitor.s,   and,   by 
the    Kternal.    I    would    hang   them    as 
traitors."      His  manner  and  his  lan- 


guage Impressed  me  the  more  be- 
cause of  its  contrast  with  the  tem- 
perate manner  and  language  of 
President  Lincoln,  as  exhibited  a 
few   minutes   later. 

Some  one  In  the  crowd  shouted: 
"To  the  White  House!"  The  crowd 
surged  in  that  direction  and  oegan 
calling  for  the  Pr-isident.  He  ap- 
peared at  an  upper  window,  just 
west  of  the  portico.  His  appearance 
was  the  siffnal  for  cheering  tliat 
continued    for    many    minutes    with 

shouts  of  "Speech,  speech!"  He 
raised  his  hand  and  the  crowd 
stilled.  He  said:  'My  friend.s  you 
want  a  speech,  but  I  can  not  make 
one  at  this  time.  Undue  importance 
might  be  eiven  to  what  I  should 
say.  I  must  take  time  to  think. 
If  you  will  come  here  tomorrow  eve- 
ning I  will  have  something  to  say 
to   you.       There   is   one    thing    I    will 

do.  however.  You  have  a  band  wltll 
you.  Tliere  is  oiic  piece  of  musia 
I  have  always  liked.  For  the  la.st 
four  years  it  has  not  been  popular 
in  the  north;  but  now,  by  virtue  of 
my  prerogative  as  President  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  I  declare  It  contraband  ot  war 
and  our  lawful  prize.  I  aek  tho 
band    to    play    'Dixie.' " 


^V^ 


Asked  To  Hear  "Dixie" 
:i^     After  Lee's  Surrender 

On  the  night  when  the  news 
reached  Washington  of  Lee's  sur- 
render to  Grant,  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington flocked  to  the  white  house 
lawn  to  serenade  the  president.    A 


band  being  there,  Lincoln  turned  to 
it  and  said: 

"I  have  always  thought  'Dixie'  one 
of  the  best  tunes  I  ever  heard.  I 
insisted  yesterday  we  had  fairly  cap- 
tured it.  I  presented  the  question 
to  the  attorney  general  and  he  gave 
the  opinion  that  it  was  our  lawful 
prize.  I  have  not  heard  the  old  tune 
for  fou^'  years.  Now,  let  the  band 
play  'Dixie:" ],j-^  Jjf  .{l^,^.^^^^ 
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Songs  of  the  Union 

On  CHRISTMAS  MORNING  we  found  ourselves  the  possessor 
of  Columbia's  new  and  deservedly  popular  recording,  "The 
Confederacy."  We  confess  that  the  first  playing  left  us  a 
little  disappointed.  This  was  lugubrious  stuff.  "All  Quiet 
Along  the  Potomac,"  "Lorena,"  and  "The  Conquered 
Banner"  were  pretty  mournful  representations  of  the  martial 
spirit.  For  a  change  of  pace  Mr.  Richard  Bales,  who  put 
"The  Confederacy"  together,  had  to  resort  to  a  parody  of 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,"  a  Northern  song 
if  there  ever  was  one.  "Kingdom  Coming,"  which  is  inter- 
woven with  "Dixie"  in  the  recording,  was  written  and  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  and  its  words  were  a  lilting  taunt  to  the 
Southern  "gentleman."  Even  "Dixie,"  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring tunes  ever  written,  came  from  the  pen  of  Dan  Emmett 
of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  which  is  hardly  in  the  heart  of  the 
Southland. 

Inevitably,  we  thought  of  a  collection  of  songs  of  the 
Union.  There  would  be  life  in  that,  tunes  that  men  could 
march  to,  tunes  that  still  had  the  power  to  raise  goose  pim- 
ples, and  a  compiler  wouldn't  have  to  borrow  anything  from 
the  other  section.  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  RepubUc." 
"We'll  Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys."  "Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching."  "Marching  Through 
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Georgia."  Yep,  in  the  matter  of  songs  the  North  had  it  all 
over  the  South.  Too  bad  the  song  writers  hadn't  been  in 
uniform:  the  war  wouldn't  have  lasted  four  long  years. 

As  we  reflected  in  this  vein,  and  prowled  around  the  So- 
ciety's hbrary  to  see  what  we  could  find  on  Civil  War  music, 
we  came  across  a  Confederate  soldier's  confession  of  South- 
ern inferiority.  Richard  Wentworth  Browne,  a  Union  naval 
officer,  told  the  story  in  a  letter  published  in  the  January, 
1888,  issue  of  The  Century  Magazine.  A  few  days  after  Lee's 
surrender,  Browne  wrote,  he  and  several  others  from  his 
ship  visited  Richmond.  After  dinner  they  began  to  sing.  A 
group  of  paroled  Confederate  officers,  quartered  next  door, 
asked  if  they  might  come  over.  Browne's  group  welcomed 
the  visitors,  and  entertained  them  with  three  or  four  college 
songs.  Finally  a  general,  whom  Browne  identified  as  "one 
who  stood  second  only  to  Lee  or  Jackson  in  the  Confed- 
eracy," spoke  up.  "Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you 
sing  delightfully,  but  what  we  want  to  hear  is  your  army 
songs."  Browne  and  his  group  obliged  with  "John  Brown's 
Body,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  "We'll  Rally  Round  the 
Flag,  Boys"  and  several  others. 

When  they  had  finished,  a  Confederate  major  spoke  up. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "if  we'd  had  your  songs  we'd  have 
licked  you  out  of  your  boots!  Who  couldn't  have  marched 
or  fought  with  such  songs?  While  we  had  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  except  a  bastard  'Marseillaise,'  the  'Bonnie 
Blue  Flag,'  and  'Dixie,'  which  were  nothing  but  jigs.  'Mary- 
land, My  Maryland'  was  a  splendid  song,  but  the  true  old 
'Lauriger  Horatius'  was  about  as  inspiring  as  the  'Dead 
March  in  Saul,'  while  every  one  of  these  Yankee  songs  is  full 
of  marching  and  fighting  spirit." 

The  major  turned  to  the  general  and  continued.  "I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  time  I  heard  'Rally  Round  the  Flag.' 
It  was  a  nasty  night  during  the  Seven  Days  fight,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly  it  was  raining.  I  was  on  picket,  when,  just 
before  taps,  some  fellow  on  the  other  side  struck  up  that 
song  and  others  joined  in  the  chorus  until  it  seemed  to  me 
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the  whole  Yankee  army  was  singing.  Tom  B- 


who  was 


with  me,  sung  out,  'Good  heavens.  Cap,  what  are  those 
fellows  made  of,  anyway?  Here  we've  licked  'em  six  days 
running  and  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  seventh,  they're  singing 
"RaUy  Round  the  Flag."  ' 

"I  am  not  naturally  superstitious,"  the  major  concluded, 
"but  I  tell  you  that  song  sounded  to  me  Uke  the  'knell  of 
doom,'  and  my  heart  went  down  into  my  boots;  and  though 
I've  tried  to  do  my  duty,  it  has  been  an  uphill  fight  with  me 
ever  since  that  night." 

The  anonymous  major  had  answered  a  question  that  had 
been  bothering  us.  Did  the  Northern  soldiers  sing  the  songs 
that  we  know  as  war  songs,  or  was  the  music  confined  to  the 
cozy  parlors  of  Northern  homes?  Still,  we  decided  to  turn 
to  an  authoritative  source  for  confirmation.  We  remembered 
that  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  in  The  Life  of  Billy  Yank,  had  had 
something  to  say  about  music.  This  is  what  we  found: 

"Yanks  went  to  war  with  songs  on  their  lips.  They  sang 
on  the  march,  in  the  trenches,  on  fatigue,  in  the  guardhouse, 
on  the  battlefield  and  especially  in  bivouac.  The  urge  to  sing 
was  so  irrepressible  that  men  on  outpost  duty  sometimes 
had  to  be  reprimanded  for  lifting  their  voices  and  giving 
away  their  positions.  .  .  . 

"In  response  to  the  enormous  demands  of  soldiers  and  the 
folk  at  home,  publishers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  other  cities  ground  out  thousands  of  songs  on  broad- 
sides, in  folding  cards  much  after  the  fashion  of  scenic  se- 
quences sold  in  modern  tourist  centers,  in  sheet  folios  and 
in  pocket  songbooks." 

But  how  many  of  these  songs  did  the  soldiers  sing?  Mr. 
Wiley  had  checked  all  references  to  music  in  the  thousands 
of  letters,  diaries,  and  reminiscences  he  had  read,  and  had 
made  his  own  hit  parade.  Far  in  the  lead  was  "John  Brown's 
Body."  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  RepubHc"— Julia  Ward 
Howe's  words  to  the  same  tune — was  sung,  but  never  at- 
tained an3rthing  like  the  popularity  of  the  original. 

Among  the  other  songs  which  we  think  of  as  typical  of 
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the  Civil  War  the  two  most  popular  were  "The  Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom"  ("We'll  Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys"),  and 
"Weeping  Sad  and  Lonely,  or  When  This  Cruel  War  Is 
Over."  Rating  much  lower,  but  still  well-liked,  were  "Tent- 
ing on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  "When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  "Just  Before 
the  Battle,  Mother,"  "Grafted  into  the  Army,"  and  "King- 
dom Coming."  "Marching  Through  Georgia,"  published 
only  three  months  before  the  end  of  the  war,  never  had  a 
real  chance  to  attain  popularity  in  the  army. 

The  soldiers,  of  course,  sang  many  songs  which  we  do  not 
think  of  as  typical  of  the  Civil  War.  In  this  class  were  "Yan- 
kee Doodle,"  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "Home  Sweet 
Home,"  "Old  Hundred,"  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  "Come 
Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming."  Wiley  found  two  favorites 
— "Johnny  Fill  up  the  Bowl,"  and  "Gay  and  Happy  Still" 
— that  rarely  appear  on  present-day  lists. 

Wiley's  popularity  scale  confirmed  what  we  had  suspected 
when  we  began  to  ruminate  on  this  subject — namely,  that 
Chicago  had  given  to  the  North  most  of  its  popular  war 
music.  Of  the  eleven  songs  that  we  have  characterized  as 
typical  of  the  war,  four  were  written  by  George  F.  Root 
and  two  by  Henry  C.  Work,  both  Chicagoans,  while  seven 
were  published  by  the  Chicago  firm  of  Root  &  Cady.  No 
other  author  wrote  more  than  one  song  of  the  eleven,  and 
only  one  other  publisher — Oliver  Ditson  &  Company  of 
Boston — issued  as  many  as  two. 

George  Frederick  Root,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1820, 
became  a  professional  organist  and  teacher  of  singing  while 
still  in  his  teens.  In  1853  he  estabhshed  the  New  York  Nor- 
mal Institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  music.  His 
success  there  led  him  to  hold  "musical  conventions"  for 
teachers — his  principal  activity  for  several  years.  In  1859  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  had  a  financial  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Root  &  Cady,  which  a  brother,  E.  H.  Root,  had 
founded  in  the  preceding  year. 

For  several  years  Root  had  been  composing  popular  songs, 
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The  First  Great  Song  of  the  Union 
From  the  Society's  sheet  music  collection 


but  before  the  Civil  War,  none  had  scored  a  real  success. 
With  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  he  won  a  nation-wide 
reputation  in  a  few  weeks.  In  his  autobiography.  The  Story 
of  a  Musical  Life,  he  told  how  he  came  to  write  the  song. 

"I  heard  of  President  Lincoln's  second  call  for  troops  one 
afternoon  while  reclining  on  a  lounge  in  my  brother's  house. 
Immediately  a  song  started  in  my  mind,  words  and  music 
together: 
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'Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  we'll  rally 
once  again. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom!' 
I  thought  it  out  that  afternoon,  and  wrote  it  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  store.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  when  the  Lumbar d 
brothers — the  great  singers  of  the  war — came  in  for  some- 
thing to  sing  at  a  war  meeting  that  was  to  be  holden  imme- 
diately in  the  court  house  square  just  opposite.  They  went 
through  the  new  song  once,  and  then  hastened  to  the  steps 
of  the  court  house,  followed  by  a  crowd  that  had  gathered 
while  the  practice  was  going  on.  Then  Jules'  magnificent 
voice  gave  out  the  song,  and  Frank's  trumpet  tones  led  the 
refrain — 

'The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah!' 
and  at  the  fourth  verse  a  thousand  voices  were  joining  in  the 
chorus.  From  there  the  song  went  into  the  army,  and  the 
testimony  in  regard  to  its  use  in  the  camp  and  on  the  march, 
and  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  from  soldiers  and  officers,  up 
to  generals,  and  even  to  the  good  President  himself,  made 
me  thankful  that  if  I  could  not  shoulder  a  musket  in  defense 
of  my  country  I  could  serve  her  in  this  way." 

Root,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  had  a  strong  streak 
of  sentimentality.  In  his  autobiography  he  recorded  an  anec- 
dote that  reveals  the  joy  the  nineteenth  century  found  in  a 
tear-jerking  performance. 

"Many  interesting  war  incidents,"  he  wrote,  "were  con- 
nected with  these  songs.  The  one  that  moved  me  most  was 
told  by  an  officer  who  was  in  one  of  the  battles  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  said  an  Iowa  regiment  went  into  the 
fight  eight  hundred  strong,  and  came  out  with  a  terrible  loss 
of  more  than  half  their  number;  but  the  brave  fellows  who 
remained  were  waving  their  torn  and  powder-stained  banner, 
and  singing 

'Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys.' 
Some  years  after,  at  the  closing  concert  of  a  musical  con- 
vention in  Anamosa,  Iowa,  I  received  a  note,  saying,  'If  the 
author  of  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  would  sing  that 
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song  it  would  gratify  several  soldiers  in  the  audience  who 
used  to  sing  it  in  the  army.'  I  read  the  request  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  said  I  would  willingly  comply  with  it,  but  first 
would  like  to  relate  an  incident  concerning  one  of  their  Iowa 
regiments.  Then  I  told  the  above  about  the  battle  near 
Vicksburg.  When  I  finished  I  noticed  a  movement  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  and  an  excited  voice  cried  out,  'Here  is  a  soldier 
who  lost  his  arm  in  that  battle.'  I  said,  'Will  he  come  forward 
and  stand  by  me  while  I  sing  the  song?'  A  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  with  one  empty  sleeve,  came  immediately  to  my  side, 
and  I  went  through  it,  he  joining  in  the  chorus.  But  it  was 
hard  work.  I  had  to  choke  a  good  deal,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  dry  eye  in  the  house." 

Root's  fellow-composer,  Henry  Clay  Work,  was  a  printer 
by  trade  who  had  settled  at  Chicago  in  1854,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  In  his  spare  time  he  had  learned  to 
play  the  melodeon,  and  had  composed  a  few  songs.  Root  has 
described  Work's  introduction  to  the  firm  of  Root  &  Cady. 

"One  day  early  in  the  war  a  quiet  and  rather  solemn- 
looking  young  man,  poorly  clad,  was  sent  up  to  my  room 
firom  the  store  with  a  song  for  me  to  examine.  I  looked  at  it 
and  then  at  him  in  astonishment.  It  was  'Kingdom  Coming' 
— elegant  in  manuscript,  full  of  bright,  good  sense  and  com- 
ical situations  in  its  'darkey'  dialect — the  words  fitting  the 
melody  almost  as  aptly  and  neatly  as  Gilbert  fits  Sullivan — 
the  melody  decidedly  good  and  taking,  and  the  whole  exactly 
suited  to  the  times.  'Did  you  write  this — words  and  music?' 
I  asked.  A  gentle  'Yes'  was  the  answer.  'What  is  your  busi- 
ness, if  I  may  enquire?'  'I  am  a  printer.'  'Would  you  rather 
write  music  than  set  type?'  'Yes.'  'Well,  if  this  is  a  specimen 
of  what  you  can  do,  I  think  you  may  give  up  the  printing 
business.'  He  liked  that  idea  very  much,  and  an  arrangement 
with  us  was  soon  made.  He  needed  some  musical  help  that  I 
could  give  him,  and  we  needed  just  such  songs  as  he  could 
write.  The  connection,  which  continued  some  years,  proved 
very  profitable  both  to  him  and  to  us.  This  was  Henry  C. 
Work,  whose  principal  songs  while  he  was  with  us  were 
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'Kingdom  Coming,'  'Babylon  Is  Fallen,'  'Wake,  Nicode- 
mus,'  'Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman,'  'Song  of  a  Thousand 
Years,'  'Marching  Through  Georgia'  and  'Come  Home, 
Father.'  " 

Root  and  Work  found  fame  and  fortune,  but  the  author  of 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Northern  war  songs  gained  nothing. 
No  one  knows  who  wrote  "John  Brown's  Body."  There 
have  been  several  claimants,  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
tune  was  folk  music,  the  words  a  composite  product  of  anon- 
ymous bards.  We  are  certain  only  that  the  song  was  sung  by 
marching  soldiers  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Brander  Matthews,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Songs  of  the 
War"  (Century  Magazine,  August,  1887),  wrote: 

"Beyond  all  question  it  was  the  Webster  regiment  [the 
Twelfth  Massachusetts,  commanded  by  Fletcher  Webster, 
son  of  the  great  Daniel]  which  first  adopted  'John  Brown's 
Body'  as  a  marching  song.  The  soldiers  of  this  regiment 
sang  it  as  they  marched  down  Broadway  in  New  York,  July 
24th,  1861,  on  their  way  from  Boston  to  the  front.  They 
sang  it  incessantly  until  August,  1862,  when  Colonel  Web- 
ster died,  and  when  the  tune  had  been  taken  up  by  the  nation 
at  large,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  were  march- 
ing forward  to  the  fight  with  the  name  of  John  Brown  on 
their  lips." 

While  we  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  "John  Brown's 
Body,"  we  know  everjrthing  about  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  Julia  Ward  Howe  told  the  story  of  the  song  in  a 
note  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Century  Magazine  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted. 

Mrs.  Howe,  who  even  then  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  an 
author,  visited  Washington  in  December,  1861.  With  several 
friends  she  attended  an  army  review  some  distance  from  the 
city.  The  inconsiderate  Confederates  suddenly  threw  a  raid, 
reserves  were  called  up,  and  the  review  called  off. — But  let 
Mrs.  Howe  tell  the  story. 

"Our  return  to  the  city  was  impeded  by  the  homeward 
marching  of  the  troops,  who  nearly  filled  the  highway.  Our 
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Henry  C.  Work's  First  Hit 
From  the  Society's  sheet  music  collection 

progress  was  therefore  very  slow  and  to  beguile  the  time,  we 
began  to  sing  army  songs,  among  which  the  John  Brown 
song  soon  came  to  mind.  Some  one  remarked  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  tune,  and  I  said  that  I  had  often  wished  to 
write  some  words  which  might  be  sung  to  it.  We  sang,  how- 
ever, the  words  which  were  already  well  known  as  belonging 
to  it,  and  our  singing  seemed  to  please  the  soldiers,  who  sur- 
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rounded  us  like  a  river,  and  who  themselves  took  up  the 
strain,  in  the  intervals  crying  to  us:  'Good  for  you.' 

"I  slept  as  usual  that  night,  but  awoke  before  dawn  the 
next  morning,  and  soon  found  myself  trying  to  weave  to- 
gether certain  lines  which,  though  not  entirely  suited  to  the 
John  Brown  music,  were  yet  capable  of  being  sung  to  it.  I 
lay  still  in  the  dark  room,  line  after  line  shaping  itself  in  my 
mind,  and  verse  after  verse.  When  I  had  thought  out  the  last 
of  these,  I  felt  that  I  must  make  an  effort  to  place  them 
beyond  the  danger  of  being  effaced  by  a  morning  nap.  I 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  groped  about  in  the  dim  twilight  to 
find  a  bit  of  paper  and  the  stump  of  a  pencil  which  I  remem- 
bered to  have  had  the  evening  before.  Having  found  these 
articles,  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  scribble  with 
scarcely  any  sight  of  what  I  might  write  in  a  room  made 
dark  for  the  repose  of  my  infant  children,  I  began  to  write 
the  lines  of  my  poem  in  like  manner.  .  .  . 

"Soon  after  my  return  to  Boston,  I  carried  the  lines  to 
James  T.  Fields,  at  that  time  Editor  of  the  'Atlantic  Month- 
ly.' The  title,  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,'  was  of  his  de- 
vising. The  poem  was  published  soon  after  in  the  magazine." 

We  are  now  ready  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  a  record 
of  songs  of  the  Union.  The  Confederate  disc  starts  off  with 
"General  Lee's  Grand  March" — an  uninspiring  affair  saved 
only  by  some  lusty  drumming.  We  would  open  with  "The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  on  fife  and  drums.  The  tune  was  a 
popular  one,  and  the  fife  and  drums,  used  in  the  armies  far 
more  often  than  bands,  ought  to  be  represented.  Then  we 
would  have,  for  a  few  seconds,  the  sound  of  marching  men, 
hard  heels  coming  down  on  cobble  stones.  A  band  would 
strike  up  "John  Brown's  Body,"  but  after  the  first  bars  the 
instruments  would  fade  out  and  a  men's  chorus  come  in 
strong.  The  Twelfth  Massachusetts  marching  down  Broad- 
way. After  "John  Brown"  we'd  have  a  tenor  sing  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  with  a  mixed  chorus  taking  the  last 
stanza — ^Jules  Lumbard  and  the  crowd  at  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1861. 
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We're  not  going  to  specify  the  next  few  numbers.  The 
compiler  of  a  Union  record  has  plenty  of  material  to  choose 
from.  We  would,  however,  throw  in  a  few  bugle  calls  as 
musical  bridges.  Used  now  only  for  ceremonial  occasions,  the 
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bugle  was  the  one  indispensable  musical  instrument  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  ought  to  be  heard  in  any  collection  of  the 
war's  music. 

The  conclusion  is  a  different  matter.  There  we'd  give  the 
customers  the  works.  The  band  strikes  up  "Marching 
Through  Georgia" — the  G.  A.  R.  played  it  to  a  frazzle  even 
if  the  soldiers  didn't.  A  stanza  or  two  of  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  mixed  voices  at  a  tempo  slower  than  march 
time,  would  follow.  Then  taps.  And  we'd  close,  as  the  "Con- 
federacy" closes,  with  "Dixie." 

Yes,  "Dixie."  On  April  lo,  1865,  the  day  after  Lee  sur- 
rendered, a  delegation  of  workmen  from  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  serenaded  Lincoln  at  the  White  House.  In  re- 
sponse to  their  cheers  he  came  out  on  the  portico  and  made 
the  Httle  speech  that  follows: 

"I  see  you  have  a  band:  I  propose  now  closing  up  by  re- 
questing you  to  play  a  certain  piece  of  music  or  a  tune.  I 
thought  'Dixie'  one  of  the  best  tunes  I  had  ever  heard.  I 
had  heard  that  our  adversaries  over  the  way  had  attempted  to 
appropriate  it.  I  insisted  yesterday  we  had  fairly  captured  it. 
I  presented  the  question  to  the  Attorney  General  and  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  our  lawful  prize.  I  ask  the  band  to 
give  us  a  good  turn  with  it." 

In  our  record  we'd  have  someone  speak  these  words.  Then 
the  listener  would  hear  the  bandleader's  whistle,  and  a  second 
later,  "Dixie." 

We  admit  that  we  would  have  a  record  full  of  the  musical 
equivalent  of  ham.  But  we'll  bet  that  listeners'  feet  would  tap 
oftener  than  they  do  to  the  Confederate  tunes.  Our  recording 
might  also  convince  a  few  of  the  romantics  who  have  gone 
overboard  for  the  "Lost  Cause"  that  the  Union  soldier 
fought  with  no  less  spirit  than  his  opponent,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  North  believed  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  as 
fervently  as  the  people  of  the  South. 

Properly,  our  story  should  end  here,  but  we're  going  to 
indulge  in  two  postscripts.  The  first  concerns  Root  &  Cady. 

The  firm  began  business  as  a  conventional  music  store. 
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The  last  of  the  great  songs  of  the  Union 
From  the  Society's  sheet  music  collection 

Its  first  advertisement,  which  appeared  on  January  15, 1859, 
offered  an  extensive  stock  of  sheet  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments for  sale  at  95  Clark  Street,  opposite  the  court  house. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  Root  &  Cady  branched 
out  into  music  publishing.  War,  following  soon,  put  the  firm 
at  the  head  of  the  nation's  music  publishers.  Work's  "King- 
dom Coming"  sold  20,000  copies  in  six  months;  sales  of 
"The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  ran  to  six  figures  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  1863  Root  &  Cady  sold  258,000  pieces  of 
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sheet  music  "which  if  stretched  out  sheet  by  sheet  would 
bridge  the  entire  State  of  lUinois  from  Chicago  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,"  and  100,000  music  books.  In  1864  the  firm's 
presses  consumed  nearly  a  ton  of  paper  a  month. 

Although  the  war  would  soon  end,  the  year  1865  saw 
Root  &  Cady  reach  its  climax.  We  quote  from  Dena  J.  Ep- 
stein's careful  study,  "Music  Publishing  in  Chicago  Before 
1871,"  published  in  Notes  in  1944:  "January,  1865  saw  the 
publication  of  Henry  Work's  'Marching  Through  Georgia' 
in  the  midst  of  the  first  success  of  Root's  'Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp;  or.  The  Prisoner's  Hope.'  Of  'Tramp'  the  Tribune 
for  January  14  declared  it  'has  all  the  elements  of  a  wonderful 
success.  It  has  been  sung  all  the  week  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  other  places  of  amusement,  and  has  at  times  won 
a  double  encore,  the  company  being  compelled  by  the  audience 
to  sing  it  three  times.'  A  wonderful  success  it  was;  by  July  it 
was  reported  to  have  sold  almost  100,000  copies.  A  dispatch 
from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Music  Trade  at 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  Tribune  for  July  21  said  'some  of  the 
oldest  Eastern  publishers  .  .  .  predict  that  it  would  reach 
200,000,  thus  beating  everything  known  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.'  Although  the  end  of  the  war  cut  its  career  short,  the 
martial  roll  of 'Tramp'  has  made  it  a  perennial  favorite  with 
the  American  people." 

Root  &  Cady  adjusted  itself  to  post-war  conditions,  and 
faced  the  future  with  excellent  prospects,  only  to  be  ruined 
by  the  fire  of  187 1.  Losses  amounted  to  $250,000.  Efforts  at 
a  comeback  failed,  and  the  most  successful  firm  of  music 
publishers  ever  to  operate  in  Chicago  went  out  of  business. 

Our  second  postscript  explains  our  willingness  to  write  at 
this  length  about  Civil  War  music.  The  Chicago  Historical 
Society  has  an  excellent  sheet  music  collection,  which  should 
be  better  known  than  it  is.  The  collection  comprises  more 
than  3,000  pieces,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. More  than  1000  were  either  printed  in  Chicago  or  are 
about  the  city.  All  are  popular  in  character,  and  many  have 
interesting  pictorial  covers.  There  are  songs  of  the  Gold 
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Rush,  of  the  Mexican  War,  of  political  campaigns,  of  dis- 
asters like  the  wreck  of  the  Lady  Elgin  and  the  Chicago  Fire. 
Here  is  historical  material  of  an  unusual  kind,  used  occa- 
sionally, but  capable  of  much  greater  returns  than  it  has  so 
far  yielded. 

Fifty  Years  Ago 

As  recorded  by  nezvspapers  in  the  Society's  collection. 

Dec.  I,  1904.  Peter  Nissen,  eccentric  Chicagoan,  succeeds 
in  crossing  Lake  Michigan  in  his  "balloon  boat" — a  boat 
lightened  by  a  gas-filled  bag  and  propelled  by  wind — but 
his  dead  body  is  found  on  the  beach  a  few  miles  south  of 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  He  had  called  the  boat  "Foolkiller." 

Dec.  3.  Children  are  admitted  free  on  this,  the  last  day  of 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exhibition.  Attendance  at  the 
show,  the  most  successful  ever  held,  totals  almost  500,000. 
Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor-elect,  marks  his  retire- 
ment as  States  Attorney  by  giving  a  farewell  dinner,  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  to  his  associates. 

Dec.  4.  Announcement  is  made  that  $100,000  has  been  con- 
tributed toward  the  cost  of  the  Children's  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. The  new  hospital  is  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  Maurice 
Porter  Memorial  Hospital  for  Children  at  606  FuUerton 
Avenue. 

Dec.  5.  Mrs.  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  Miss  Daisy  Leiter,  and  Major 
and  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell  arrive  in  Chicago  and  open  the 
Leiter  residence  at  loi  Rush  Street. 

The  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  acquires  a 
frontage  of  125  feet  on  Clark  Street  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Monroe.  On  this  site  it  will  erect  a  twenty-story  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

Dec.  6.  Chicago  transit  reverts  to  the  past  when  the  cable  on 
the  North  Clark  Street  Une  breaks.  For  several  hours  horses 
supply  motive  power.  Some  old-time  passengers  yearn  for 
hay  on  the  car  floors. 

Maude  Adams  appears  in  Barrie's  "The  Little  Minister" 
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at  the  Illinois.  The  play  is  one  of  her  most  popular  ve- 
hicles. 

Louis  Semones  of  O'Leary's  bowling  team  rolls  a  perfect 
game  on  Bensinger's  alleys.  Semones  is  the  second  man  to 
score  300  in  league  bowling. 

Dec.  7.  Owners  of  baseball  teams  in  the  American  League 
hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Auditorium  Annex.  It  is 
rumored  that  they  favor  shortening  the  playing  season  to 
140  games. 

Dec.  8.  American  League  owners  vote  Ban  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  the  league,  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000.  They 
adjourn  without  making  any  rule  changes. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Cigrand,  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Public  Library,  urges  that  all  persons  be  required  to 
wash  their  hands  before  handling  any  library  book. 

Dec.  II.  Mrs.  Levi  Z.  Leiter  announces  the  engagement  of 
her  daughter  Daisy  to  Henry  Molyneux  Paget  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire.  Miss  Daisy  will  be  the 
third  of  the  Leiter  daughters  to  marry  an  Englishman. 

Dec.  12.  An  accident  to  the  Commonwealth  Edison  plant 
plunges  the  downtown  section  into  darkness  from  4:30  to 
5:15  p.m.  With  Christmas  only  two  weeks  away,  and  the 
stores  crowded,  thousands  grope  their  way  to  doors. 

The  seventh  annual  masquerade  ball  of  the  First  Ward 
Democratic  Club  is  held  at  the  Coliseum.  "  'Twas  a  grand 
and  glorious  gathering  of  the  common  people,"  says 
Hinky  Dink  Kenna. 

Dec.  14.  The  Apollo  Musical  Club  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Club  join  with  the  orchestra  in  dedicating  Orchestra  Hall. 
Theodore  Thomas  conducts  a  program  of  five  numbers, 
and  George  E.  Adams  gives  the  dedicatory  address. 

Dec.  15.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  42-year-old  general  manager  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  leaves  for  New  York 
to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany. He  will  receive  a  salary  of  850,000  a  year. 

Mayor  Harrison  prohibits  all  prize  fights  and  boxing 
exhibitions,  even  in  private  clubs. 
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ABE  LIKED  SONGS,  BUT  GEE- 


Have  You  Tried  These 
on  The  Pianola  Lately? 


By  PAT  REDMOND,  Staff  Reporter 

FT.  WAYNE,  Ind. — Here's  a  number  yoir*  seldom 
find  on  the  old  piano  anymore: 

"I  Love  You  Like  Lincoln  Loved  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue." 


And  a  couple  of  others 
which  met  merciful  oblivion: 

"Give  Us  Just  Another  Lin- 
coln," written  in  1900  by  Paul 
Dresser  of  "Moonlight  on  the 
Wabash"  fame, 
and  a  1913  mem- 
ber paraphras- 
ing one  of  Lin- 
coln's more 
popular  sayings, 
"You  Can't  Fool 
All  the  People 
All  the  Time." 
This  phrase  was 
followed  by  the 
words  .  .  .  "And 
de  man  dat  said 
dat  certainly  was 
mine." 

These  questionable  contri- 
butions to  the  world  of  music, 
and  hundreds  of  other  Lincoln 
songs  are  tucked  away  in  a 
comer  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  museum  here 
in  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
Lincolniana  collections. 

The  music  collection  in- 
cludes campaign  songs  for  the 
elections  of  1860  and  1864; 
Civil  War  songs  in  which  the 
President  was  praised  or 
chided,  and  a  welter  of  dirges 
and  mournful  ballads,  most  of 


Redmond 

a  friend  of 


them  tactless  and  macabre, 
written  shortly  after  Lincoln's 
assassination. 

Dr.  R.  Gerald  McIVlurtry, 
director  of  the  foundation,  said 
few  of  them  are  known  today 
because  of  the  ineptness  of 
the  music.  The  music  sheets 
are  now  worth  from  $10  up, 
however,  as  collector's  items. 

Some  of  the  dirges  enjoyed 
brief  popularity.  But  as  the 
nation  came  to  feel  profound 
respect  for  the  martyred 
President,  they  soon  were  for- 
gotten. 

The  collection  ranges  from 
"Abe  Lincoln  Blues,"  written 
in  1954,  to  a  number  of  cen- 
tury-old songs  entitled,  "Lin- 
coln Schottish,"  "The  Rail 
Splitter's  Polka,"  "Lincoln 
Quick  Step,"  and  "The  Lincoln 
Two  Step." 

Many  of  the  Civil  War  songs 
centered  around  the  image  of 
Lincoln.  They  included  such 
numbers  as  "We'll  Fight  for 
Uncle  Abe,"  "Uncle  Abram, 
Bully  for  You,"  "Hold  on, 
Abraham,"  and  "Old  Abe  Has 
Gone  and  Did  It,  Boys." 

A  cavalry  song,  entitled 
"Mount,  Boys,  M  o  u  n  t," 
promised  the  President  a  sum- 
mer residence  in  Richmond, 
Old  Virginia,  and  a  sailing 
yacht    in    Charleston    Bay. 


Another,  "A  b  r  a  h  a  m's  Tea 
Party,"  tragically  prophesied, 
"We're  going  down  to  Dixie, 
boys,  on  a  little  ride." 

Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers 
to  save  ihe  Union  in  the  early 
war  years  prompted  poet  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  to  pen  a 
song  entitled,  "We  Are  Coming 
Father  Abraham,  300,000 
Strong."  Bryant's  ante  was 
quickly  upped  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  who  promised, 
"We  Are  Coming,  600,000 
More." 

And  there  were  the  less 
complimentary  songs,  too. 
"Arms  of  Abraham,"  adver- 
tised as  a  "comic  war  ballad," 
asked,  "What's  the  use  of 
dyin'  just  for  .leff  (Confederate 
President  Jefferson  Davis)  or 
Abraham?"  Another,  a  minstrel 
number  entitled,  "Black  Bri- 
gade," pledged,  "We  gwine  to 
fight  the  South,  O,  by  the 
word  of  mouth,  0." 

Instead  of  songs  of  jubila- 
tion at  the  war's  end,  writers 
turned  to  mournful  ballads 
depicting  the  death  of  Lincoln. 
The  country  was  hit  by  a  wave 
of  such  numbers  as  "The  Na- 
tion Mourns  her  Martyred 
Son,"  "Our  Noble  Chief  Has 
Passed  Away,"  and  "Toll  the 
Bells  Mournfully." 

Lincoln's  own  greatness,  of 
course,  has  overshadowed  at- 
tempts to  eulogize  him  in  pop- 
ular songs. 

And  Lincoln,  it  is  reported, 
was  a  fan  of  the  popular  music 
of  the  day.  Yet  he  couldn't 
sing  a  note.  > 


